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On the day the great Judiciary Act became law,
Marshall attained his thirty-fourth year. His stride
toward professional and political prominence was
now rapid. At the same time his private interests
were becoming more closely interwoven with his
political principles and personal affiliations, and his
talents were maturing. Hitherto his outlook upon
life had been derived largely from older men, but
his own individuality now began to assert itself; his
groove in life was taking final shape.

The best description of Marshall shows him in
the prime of his manhood a few months after his
accession to the Supreme Bench. It appears in
William Wirt's celebrated Letters of the British Spy:

The [Chief Justice] of the United States is, in his person,
tall, meager, emaciated; his muscles relaxed, and his
joints so loosely connected, as not only to disqualify him,
apparently for any vigorous exertion of body, but to de-
stroy everything like elegance and harmony in his air
and movements. Indeed, in his whole appearance, and
demeanour; dress, attitudes, gesture; sitting, standing
or walking; he is as far removed from the idolized graces
of Lord Chesterfield, as any other gentleman on ear tin.
To continue the portrait: his head and face are small in.
proportion to his height; his complexion swarthy; the
muscles of his face, being rehixed, give him the appear-
ance of a man of fifty years of age, nor can he be much
younger; his countenance has a faithful expression of